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A NURSE’S SON 


The voice of children is heard on the green, 


And laughing is heard on the hi 
When my heart is at rest within n 


still upon herrosy cheeks, she had a face 
full of happy, sweet expression, some- 
thing that arrested the attention, and led 
you to speak to her. 

“It was,” her mother said, “ what God 
had given her instead of eyes; nor was 
it in her face only, for he had put it in 
her heart, and if there ever was an angel 
h child, it was her own Nelly.” 

Day after day she was a matter of 
& istonishment to her parents. They did 
not know what it meant, then, when on a 
summer evening little Nelly sat on the 
grass before the door, she should hear 
the sound of her father’s footsteps, long, 
long before another person could distin- 
G guish them, and call, in her sweet way, “ Papa 
coming!” Nor could they tell, how she knew 
each brother and sister, so immediately, when 
they were all silent, by just passing her 
hand softly over their faces, nor how it was 


Nl; 
iy breast, 





And everything else is still. 
** Now come home, my children, the sun is down, 
And the dews of night fall fast ; 
Come, leave off play, and let us away, 
Till the morning appears in the east.” 
No, no, let us play, for it is yet day— 
And we cannot go to sleep; 
Besides, in the sky the little birds fly, 
And the hills are all covered with sheep. 
“Well, well, go and play till the night fades away 
And then go home to rest.” 
The tittle ones leaped, and shouted, and laughed, 
And all the hills echoed for joy. 
Moral Cales. 





THE BLIND BEGGAR GIRI. 


Little Nelly Thornton was born of poor, but 
respectable parents, who lived in a little hut, at 
the foot of the Green mountains. They had at 
the time of her birth, a large family of children, 
and when they became fully aware of the fact 
that the new comer was blind, they felt, as if 
this last, was the heaviest calamity that had 
ever befallen them. 

“Jt is more than I can do now,” said her 
father, with a cross scowl, “to find bread for so 
many mouths—and if [ did not think the time 
was coming, when they could help themselves, 
I don’t know what would become of me; but 
this child, never will be nothing but a plague 
and a burthen! I don’t know what we have 
done, that we should be so cursed.” 

“My husband!” said the mother, speaking 
faintly from her sick bed, “God is good to the 
poor, and this child may live to be a world of 
comfort to us yet.” 

“Yes, Betsy! that is what you have always 
been saying, ever since we were married,” 
answered the husband, ‘“‘and we have had all 
along, almost as great proofs as this, of this 
goodness—but there is no use worrying; it} 
can’t be helped as I see.” So saying, he shut 
the door, none too gently, and whent out to his 
day’s work. 

The mother clasped the poor baby closer to 
her breast; trust in God was no new lesson to 
her pious heart, and sincerely she thanked Him 
for the gift of the little helpless creature, and 
prayed for strength and wisdom to educate it 
aright. She felt already the truth of her words 
to her husband verified ; the child was “a world 
of comfort to her.” ; 

Years passed by, and the little blind babe 
grew to bea strong healthy child, and beautiful 
she was too, with her eyelids drooping over her 








sightless balls, and the long lashes laying so 


she moved so quickly from one room to another, 
never injuring herself; and when they allowed 
her to wander out among the flowers, how it 
was, that she stepped so carefully, and never 
crushed the smallest daisy, beneath her little 
naked foot, and how she could arrange those 
flowers ; how did she know that was white, and 
that was pink, and why did she always pluck 
the fragile blue bell and call it “ her darlingest 
flower?” Not one of these questions could 
they answer, and Nelly lived among them, a 
daily wonder to all. 

The gift of song she had in a remarkable 
manner; but she was nature’s own child, and 
all she had she owed to her teaching, and so 
apt a scholar had she proved, that her mother 
could hardly tell, when the child was out under 
the trees, whether it was her little Nelly or the 
happy birds, so exactly did her sweet cadences 
mingle with, or imitate those native warblers. 
And then, there was so many ways in which 
she could make herself useful. She could sit 
by the baby’s cradle and sing to her, hour after 
hour; “nobody else,” the mother often said, 
“was so kind and so handy with the children, 
though in years she was but a child herself,” 
and she could do so many littl@errands around 
the house, which it would seem impossible 
for her to do, to any who had not watched her. 
And so passed for her the first years of child- 
hood, afflicted by God, but not forgotten nor 
forsaken, she had a well spring of happy thoughts 
and feelings planted deep inher heart, and fresh 
streams from it were perpetually refreshing and 
gladdening her life. 

She had reached her seventh year, and never 
been heard to express a wish that her lot had 
been different from what it was; but in that 
year, the greatest of all calamities fell upon her. 
Her gentle, pious mother sickened and died, and 
as Nelly stood beside the coffin with tears 
streaming from her sightless balls, she clasped 
her little hands together, and in the first grief 
her heart ever knew, exclaimed, “Oh why, 
why will God not let me see my mother before 
they bury her in the cold grave 2” 

Poor Nelly! there was no one to sooth and 
comfort her, and her shrieks as they bore her 
from the lifeless body, none that heard, will 
ever forget. And now whata change there 
was for her. The sunlight of her inner life had 
suddenly been darkened, and now without and 
within all was gloom. She wandered about 
like a lost child, and they found her oftenest, 
after missing her for a long time, with her head 
resting on her mother’s grave, and singing to 
herself in low sad tones, that brought tears to 
the eyes of all who heard her. 

But Nelly was not the only one who was to 


miss her who had been the stay of home. There! the window of the hut. The father in some 


was none to take her place, and soon poverty 
which had only been warded off by exertions 
which had terminated fatally, came upon them 
like an armed man. The children cried for 
bread, and after a few faintless efforts to supply 
the many wants, the father turned away from 
what he thought “ life’s hardest lot,” and sought 
relief in the intoxicating cup. It was summer 
when they laid the mother to her rest, and when 
the grass was dead upon her grave, and the 
bright leaves of fall piled themselves as if in 
sympathy above her, want and desolation en- 
tered the home she had left. . She had trusted 
in God through a weary life. When the cold 
hand of death was on her, and one earthly object 
after another receded from her failing senses, 
she trusted in God still. 

“Ahitis well for our feeble faith, that it is not 
made known to us here, in what way God will 
aswer our prayers.” Winter, a season of almost 
unexampled rigor, set in; there was no wood 
pile as usual around the little hut, a few strag- 
gling boughs the children brought home, and 
hovering closely round the stove, they managed 
to keep from freezing ; but the cries for food 
were never ceasing. With the keen appetites 
of children suddenly deprived of sufficient 
nourishment, they suffered more acutely than 
those who from birth have been thus afflicted. 
When it could no longer be borne, they wrap- 
ped themselves in the warm winter garments 
which their mother’s care had provided, and 
going to the little village of B., some two miles 
distant, they begged from door to door. From 
such excursions as those, they would return 
with a bountiful supply, for their situation was 
well known, and God has placed in this world, 
many gentle hearts who care for the poor. 
Little Nelly was the most successful of them 
all. Her face plead for her more earnestly 
than her lips could, and many a little kindness 
was done forthe beggar girl, which would have 
been forgotten, had she not been blind. 


As soon as her father became fully aware of\™ 


this fact, with the brutality which always ac- 
companies intemperance, he insisted that she 
should go oftener than the other children on 
such excursions ; nor cared how cold or stormy 
the day might be, if there was a lack of food 
which he hoped she might supply. One cold, 
blustering, snowy afternoon, he came home 
intoxicated, and his first demand, as he closed 
his door, and found himself alone with his 
frightened children, was for rum. Again and 
again they assured him that there was none, 
but he said with dreadful oaths, that they were 
cheating him, and turning to little Nelly who 
had shrank behind a chair, thinking it would 
hide her from his sight, he commanded her, in 
loud angry tones, to “ go quickly and bring him 
liquor, beg or steal, he didn’t care which.” In 
vain the other children ventured to intercede 
for her, The storm was so violent and seemed 
sO steadily to jncrease, that they did not believe 
a Child, young as she was, could withstand it; 
but their opposition only served to augment 
their father's fury, and raising his hand he struck 
the first blow which had ever fallen upon Nelly 
during her whole life. The blood burst from 
her nose and mouth, and Nelly turned pale as 
death, but the father was no longer sufficient 
master of himself to care for-it, so lifting her 
rudely in his arms, he put her out the door and 
fastened it upon her. Nelly gave one loud 
shriek, it was the first sound she had uttered, 


any kind to protect her, but moving with uner- 
ring certainty, she disappeared from the sight 





of the tearful eyes that were watching her from 


and darting forward, without hood or shaw] of| and to die in;” and so are not migrating from 




















































measure appeased by her absence, seated him- 
self by the fire, and was soon sound asleep ; but 
Nelly, as if afraid that she was pursued by some 
evil spirit, did not slacken her pace until her 
little feet began to grow weary, and then 
numb and stiff with the cold. She wanted to 
sit down and cry; but there was no spot around 
her, which was not covered with deep snow, 
nor could she think of any where she cared 
to rest, but on her mother’s grave. Suddenly, 
as the thought entered her mind, she turned and 
began to retrace her footsteps; but it was now 
with slow and painful motion, for her limbs 
were benumbed, and her little hands had already 
lost their feeling. The cold wind whistled 
round her fragile form, and the fast falling snow 
had already as if in kindness, wrapped her 
around in its mantle. The tears had frozen her 
long eyelashes down upon her cheeks, and the 
blood had ceased to flow, but lay congealed 
upon her neck and dress. Poor little Nelly, 
you are the saddest sight that all this oan 
storm on its earth bound journey mects, and it 
almost seems a wonder that it can find the heart 
to beat so piteously upon a little blind child. 
ike you! But now Nelly has reached the 
church yard, she knows the very spot, though 
no stone has marked it, where her mother 
sleeps ; she can find it as easily now that the 
snow has hidden it, as she could when the warm. 
summer sun gave life to the flowers she planted 
there. She throws herself upon it, nor feels the- 
cold, cold ice; she is there alone with her 
mother, and she pours forth all her tale of sorrow 
into an ear that can no longer listen. But 
God did not forget the child, He whispered to. 
her words of comfort more cheering than any 
earthly parent could have spoken, and then sent 
a sweet and gentle sleep, and there upon her 
mother’s grave he took her away from this world 
of trouble and sorrow, and the little blind Nelly 
was blind no longer. E. 8. M. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
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Mescriptive. 





ll ORIGINAL. hare 
MORNINGS AND EVENINGS. 
NO. XI.— NORTHAMPTON. 


My mornings and evenings for the last two 
days have been spent in Northampton, a town 
well known abroad for its various attractions. 
It is charmingly situated in a bend of the Con- 
necticut, whose placid waters glide through the 
fairest meadows, and surround in their quiet 
embrace, the loveliest villages of New England. 
There is a peacefulness, a serene beauty spread 
over this valley, as seen from any of the elevat- 
ed points in the vicinity, which few landscapes 
can boast of, and which makes you feel while 
gazing upon it, that you are surrounded by 
quiet homes, cultivated minds, and christian 
hearts. The very spirits of peace and beauty 
seems brooding over it on a still summer’s day, 
and it is impossible but that the inhabitants 
should receive into their hearts somewhat of the 
quiet influence of such scenery. The air of 
comfort, of solidity and finish about the town 
from which [ write, tells of inhabitants who 
have seitled down; who have homes, and not 
stopping places merely, and who, to use the 
words of a lady-friend of ours in the place, con- 
sider “their homes as good enough to live in, 


town to town, and from state to state in pursuit 
of others. J . 
Tam told it has been quite the fashion the 
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past summer for visitors at Round Hill to en- 
lighten the public by letters written from this 
delightful spot, and certainly I know of no place 
where the surrounding scenery is more 1n- 
spiring. Round Hill is a lovely eminence, 
west of the business part of the town, and seen 
from the town is one of the most attractive 
features of the place. It is adorned by some 
very fine buildings now used as a Water Cure 
establishment, and by two private mansions of 
taste and elegance. Back of these houses, is a 
beautiful grove, whose deep, rich green is most 
refreshing to the eye, and through which run 
winding paths, still and shady enough to court 
wood-nymphs to their soft retreats, but wood- 
nymphs being, I take it rather rare commodities 
in these unromantic times, these winding walks 
are patronized instead, by infirm old gentlemen 
with canes in their hands; delicate lookin 
women enveloped in warm shawls, and Iris 
nurses with babies in their arms, and noisy girls 
and boys at their heels. Fashionable looking 
oung men may likewise be seen with glossy 
eavers, shining boots, and savage looking, 
hairy faces, and elegant young ladies, radient 
in berages, scarfs, and ribbons, having as 
many colors in them, as Joseph’s coat of un- 
fortunate memory; and we dare say “at the 
soft twilight hour,” these “ sequestered bowers ” 
have been vocal with the sighs of lovers breath- 
ed into willing, or unwilling ears, (let us devout- 
ly hope the former,) and therefore have become 
to them hallowed ground. Indeed were we to 
make love ourselves, (which being a woman we 
shall scarcely be expected to do) we should 
select one of those shaded romantic paths in a 
moonlight evening, as the place and the hour 
best adapted to such a hazardous experiment, 
and should believe that then, if ever, another 
heart might be won to beat in unison with our 
own. Whether the youths with hairy lips and 
chin whom we saw emerging from the spot, had 
actually undertaken such a feat; and whether 
the brilliant colored maidens on their arms had 
blushed a yes, or frowned a no, or tremblingly 
referred to papa and mamma, we can never 
know ; alas, how limited is all human knowledge! 

Judging from our own solitary ramble through 
this enchanting wood, few could walk under 
those tall tree, or sit on those rustic benches 
and listen to the song of the birds, so many of 
which find a home in those spreading branches ; 
or watch the sunlight streaming through in 
fitful gleams, and the dimpling, changing 
shadows beneath, without falling into a mood 
of pensive thought. The world with its tumult 
and din are so far away; every thing around 
is so hushed, and you feel so entirely alone 
with nature and your own soul, that whatever 
is trivial and artificial fades out of sight, and that 
which is excellent and enduring asserts its 
rightful pre-eminence, for the moment at least, 
and you return a more thoughtful man or 
woman. 

The view from the front, or eastern portion of 
the buildings on this hill, is one of the loveliest 
imaginable. The eye takes in ata glancea 
wide sweep of fertile meadows ; several villages, 
with their dwelling-houses, spires and trees ; 
the river, not revealing itself very fully it is 
true, but showing its silvery bosom here and 
there; the lovely little hill known as Mount 
Warner; the college-buildings at Ambherst, 
oes in the sun; and asa most glorious 

k-ground to the whole, that magnificent 
range of mountains of which Holyoke and Tom 
are the highest summits. These mountains, 
lifting themselves up to such a lofty height, 
have an aspect of indescribable magnificence 
and grandure. They lie rolled up into swells, 
like ocean-waves, and their green slopes are 
ever changing into new beauty as the sunlight 
and clouds pass over them. They have a pro- 
tecting look, standing there so stern and strong, 
like giant guardians of the smiling valley at 
their feet. Shadowed and partially encircled 
by these mountains you see Northampton, 

ost buried in green when the foliage on the 
trees is fully out. Its church-spires, its large 
Town Hall, and many handsome private resi- 


rich verdure, all the more attractive for being 
partially concealed. 
This landscape, so beautiful at all times, is 


ed from the trees and spires below, it lingers 
lovingly around the tops of the mountains, as if 
loth to part, bathing them in rosy light which 
changes from hue to hue, each seeming more 
glorious than the last, till they are lost in the 


is up and the landscape is softened and mellow- 
ed in its spiritual light, it is more than ever 
beautiful. 
But enough of rhapsodising for once from 
Aunt Fanny. 
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FISH ES—NO. 9. 
THE CARP. 


The body of this fish is rather short, and 
thick through, and its scales are very large in 
proportion to its size. They seldom exceed 
four feet in length, and twenty pounds in 
weight, though some have been found weighing 
much more. 

The carp “is found in the slow rivers, and 
stagnant waters of Europe and Persia,” often 
in deep holes, under the roots of trees, hollow 
banks or beds of flags, &c. They abound in 
the rivers and lakes of Prussia, and are some- 
times found there of a vast size, even weighing 
two hundred pounds, 

They were introduced into England about 
1514, and from their rapid growth and vast 
increase they are considered the most valuable 
fish for stocking ponds. 

They are a great article of commerce in 
Prussia, and other places, and are sent in boats 
provided with wells, to Sweeden and Russia. 
Merchants often purchase them from the nobles 
of Prussia, to whom they are quite a large 
revenue. 

In England also, many of the gentry make 
great profits from the contents of their ponds, 
and it is said they might be a still greater 
source of profit if their owners better understood 
the art of feeding them, &c. 

These fish are extremely cunning, and on this 
account they are often called river foxes. They 
will frequently leap over the nets, when they 
are caught and escape in that way; at other 
times they will immerse themselves so deep 
in the mud that the net passes over them, 
and get clear in that manner. It is almost im- 

ible to make them take bait, yet at particu- 

ar seasons they can be easily taken by tickling 

them, and are frequently deprived of their 

liberty in this way. They are remarkably 

tenacious of life, and may be kept alive a fort- 

night after they are caught by putting them in 
wet straw or moss. 

Another variety called the golden carp isa 
very beautiful fish, which perhaps you all have 
seen, my little friends. It is the same which is 
often domesticated in our houses and fish ponds. 
This is called the gold fish, and you probably 
know it by no other name. “The golden carp 
was originally brought from Southern China,” 
and was not generally known in England or 
America, before the early part of the last 
century. 

In China almost every person of fashion keeps 
them for amusement, either in beautiful porce- 
lain vessels, or in small basins which always 
decorate the courts of Chinese houses. The 
beauty of their colors, and their active and 
graceful motions, afford great amusement to the 
Chinese ladies, whose pleasures are very limited 
on account of the extreme difficulty with which 
they get from place to place, as they are crip. 
pled by having their feet deformed from infancy 
by being crowded into a very small shoe, and 
not being allowed to be developed as nature 
intended ; and also because the femates in that 
country are obliged by law to lead a very 
secluded life. 

These fish have been known to grew to the 
length of eight inches in Europe, but in their 
native home they are said to grow to the size of 
the largest herring. In form they resemble the 


form a snout or appendage above the nose, and 
their fins and tail are very different from the 
other carp. The golden carp is said not to be 
quite as cunning as the common carp, and he 
can be tamed so that he will allow his awner to 
take him in his hand. I have segq ther come 
to the top of the water to take the crumbs which 
had been scattered forthem. Tihey generally 
subsist, however, on the animajs which are 
found in the element in which they liye, and it 
is considered of great importance that the water 
in the vase or basin in which they are placed be 
changed as often as every other day, or they 
become sick, and if neglected, soon die. The 











carp is entirely destitute of teeth. Esteppe. 


common carp, but the nostrils are tubular, and |_ 


Sabbath School. 
OUR PASTOR. 


BY SARAH W. THOMAS. 


It is said that memory receives its most last- 
ing impressions in childhood, that the voices 
we then hear ring longest in our ears, and the 
countenances we then gaze upon retain their 
coloring forever. How earnestly then should we 
seek to surround childhood with holy influences, 
to sprinkle pure water on the untolding bud, 
and shield it from the droppings of error. Who 
has not grown sick at the sight of childhood 
drunk with sin, where profanity and falsehood 
alone dwelt in the heart, without a single image 
of beauty or purity to gladden the future. 

To such our Pastor ministered with a careful 
hand sorrowfully yet kindly, warning of sin 
and distilling as the early dew, the precepts of 
the Bible. He often strayed far away among 
the cottages of the poor, and those who never 
entered the sanctuary; gathering the lambs into 
his own fold, who were without a shepherd. 
On Sabbath morning many little strangers 
came with new shoesand nicely mended clothes 
to the Sabbath-school, and when our Pastor 
walked the broad aisles speaking a word of 
encouragement to each class and teacher, he 
lingered longer where the little strangers sat, as 
though they were objects of especial care. 

The drifting snow, and even the big drops of 
rain, falling on the casement, could not keep 
us in our homes, for our Pastor would tell a 
pleasanter story to the brave ones, who came 
on such a day to the Sabbath-school. 

Some of our number went early from the 
Sabbath-school to their home in Heaven. I re- 
member little Wealthy W. with her dark eye 
fixed trustingly on the face of her teacher, as 
though she had much to learn and little time. 
Many sweet texts and hymns she there learned, 
and said them o’er and o’er while her hot breath 
and scarlet cheeks, brought anxious fears to her 
friends and physician. Then, more than ever 
she loved the presence of her Pastor, and when 
he knelt by her bedside, fervently imploring the 
blessing of God, her sufferings were soothed, 
and her thirsty soul drank fresh waters from the 
river of life. He sat by her bedside many 
hours, breathing words of comfort and promises 

iven to such as her; there is no bitterness in 

eath when the home of the blest is opened 
wide to the gaze of the dying; the valley and 
shadow of death grew brighter, as the little one 
entered its borders, and sweetly she smiled on 
those who stood around her couch as her spirit 
passed away. Ontthe morning of the funeral, 
our Pastor spoke to us from the words of our 
Saviour—* Suffer little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven.” 

His deep impressive voice was music to our 
ears, and death was shorn of its terrors, when 
he told us the story we best loved to hear, of a 
Saviour’s love to*children. We were glad the 
little sufferer had found a resting place in the 
Saviour’s bosom, that her voice mingled with 
cherub voices in Heaven. 

Others of our number tarried longer in the 
Sabbath-school, learned holy lessons and gather- 
ed strength for after life. Some labor on, 
rejoicing that they are counted worthy of a 
place in the Church of Christ, others who went 
forth sowing precious seed in the Lord’s vin- 
yard, have gone home to glory, bearing their 
sheaves with them. 

Blessings on our aged Pastor, that he sowed 
the seed which will bear fruit until the joys of 
immortality open before us, 

Prescott, October 4. 
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A LESSON FROM THE SEA-SEDE. 


Holliday-time is always welcome, especially 
whep it is to be spent at the sea-side, How 
delightful, carly in the morning, to run down to 
the beach t¢ catch the fresh breeze, to see the 
white foam 'of the distant waves and the sun 
glancing over thé water, apd to meet the happy 
faces of brothers and sisters in merry groups, 
Igoking as if'they would like their bright holi- 
day-time to last all the year round! No won. 
der that we talk so tong beforehand about going 
to the sea-side; no wonder that we ‘cannot 














And yet young folks contrive sometimes to 
find troubles and vexations even at the sea-side. 
“ How tired I am!” exclaimed Harriet, one day, 
when she came in with her brother from play- 
ing on the sands. “[ think I should like quite 
as well to spend our holidays at home. It is 
very pleasant to sit under the cliffs, or to walk 
with you, mother, and look for shells, or speci- 
mens of sea-weed ; but, when Edward and [ are 
together, we quarrel so much that it makes me 
quite unhappy. I am sure it is not my fault.” 

“And I am sure itis not mine,” said Edward, 
in a pet. 

“1 will tell you an excellent way to make the 
time pass more pleasantly,” said their mother. 
* Do not think how you may be most happy 
yourself, but each try to make the other as 
happy as you can. Let Harriet take care of 
Edward, and let Edward take care of Harriet. 
Try this plan in good earnest for one day, and 
then tell me at night how you succeed.” 

The children laughed, and looked at each 
other. Both felt conscious that the secret of 
their continual quarrels was the want of mutual 
forbearance, and the desire to rule which each 
betrayed on every occasion. Is not this, too, 
young readers, the secret of some of your quar- 
rels? Just think a moment. Did you never 
spoil a holiday by a proud, self-willed determi- 
nation to have your own way ? 

The next morning, Edward and Harriet went 
down to the beach as usual, and, after looking 
for pebbles and shells until they had nearly 
filled their little basket, and after washing their 
hands in the sea and drying them in the sun- 
shine, they began to dig with their wooden 
spades, and to raise a mountain of sand. But 
Harriet was already heated and tired, and she 
found this very hard work. While Edward 
went on with all his might, she was glad to rest 
her hand upon the spade ; and, drawing a long 
breath, and untying the strings of her tippet, 
“Do, dear Ned,” she exclaimed, “leave off 
for a little while, and let us sit down to rest in 
the shade near the old boat, and by-and-by I 
will help you again.” 

“No, no,” said Edward, “I cannot leave 
mine till itis finished. Jam not tired in the 
least.” 

“You are an ill-natured, selfish boy !”—Did 
Harriet say the words? No; they came to her 
lips, but she stopped them in time; and what 
was still more important, she tried to conquer 
the angry feeling in her heart. She remem- 
bered her mother’s advice, and again putting 
her spade into the sand, said cheerfully, “Come 
then, I will help you as wel} as I can.” 

Edward was not an ill-natured nor a selfish 
boy, and Harriet’s immediate yielding to his 
wishes, and the kind tone of her voice, remind- 
ed him of the resolution which he had forgotten. 
He peeped under her bonnet at her flushed and 
weary face, and down went the spade. “ Never 
mind my heap,” said he, taking hold of her 
hand, “ we will begin it earlier another day.” 
And across the sands they went lovingly to- 
gether, and sat down under the shade of the’ 
old boat by the cliff, and very happy they were. 
Never was there any one yet, whether young 
or old, who did not feel the happier for putting 
self on one side, and thinking, with a benevolent 
spirit, of another’s wishes or enjoyment. 

That night the children told their mother that 
her plan had succeeded toadmiration ; and they 
took home with them this good lesson from the 
sea-side—* Let Harriet take care of Edward, 
and let Edward take care of Harriet ;” “ for- 
bearing one another in love.” 


| Parental. 


A VOICE OF WARNING. 

I witnessed onee @ scene which eomes ap~ 
propriately im place here. During the com- 
meacement exercises of Emory College, upom 
one occasion, the Governor of the State of 
Georgia and his lady, with a goodly namber of 
other friends, were staying with me. All 
were light-hearted, cheerful and happy, when 
a female form, plainly but neatly attired, enter- 
ed my gate, and advanced to my door. I re- 
ceived her, and, upen her request to see the 
Governor, I conducted her to his room, 

“Governor,” said she, “Fam the mother of 
the man who is to be executed four days hence, 
at Columbus, for murder. Hearing of his sen- 
tence in Maryland, where I five, I hastened 
with all speed to Milledgeville, to beg of you a 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


they can’t even tell what events happened to 
their forefathers,” 

“That is strange, I am sure,” said Sarah, 
“Why don’t they learn to write >” 

“T suppose it is because they have no one to 
teach them. People used to believe a great 
many curious things about some parts of Africa, 
they supposed that the inhabitants of the east- 
ern part had no noses, and that some of them 
had three or four eyes apiece.” 

“Dear me, what a queer thing to suppose,” 
said Sarah. “ How droll folks would look with- 
out noses, and with three or four eyes !”__ 

“ Yes, I think they would look rather comical ; 
but they supposed other things quite as strange 
as this. In other parts of the country, it was 
said, there were men who had no heads, but 
who had eyes in their breasts. Some told about 
a nation whose king had a head like a dog, and 
about giants, who were twice as tall as common 
men and women. But I think the drollest of all 
is the story which they told about the Pigmies. 
They thought the Pigmies were a little people 
about a foot high, who lived near the river Nile. 
Their houses, they said, were built something 
like birds’ nests, with clay, feathers, and egg 
shells. They told, too, about wars which these 
little people made with the cranes, a great 
many of them setting out to war at once, some 
mounted on rams and goats, and others on foot. 
They gave the Pigmies and cranes both credit 
for courage. The cranes would come forward 
to the charge, flapping their wings, and some- 
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‘Jature. There my money gave out; but 
ee iding you there, [ have followed you 
ither, having walked most of the way (sixty- 
ve miles) to make the request, Governor, will 
ot not suspend the sentence aa 
“Madam,” said the Governor, his eyes al- 
ady filled with tears, for no Governor ever 
nda kinder heart, “If I were to grant the 
pspite, you could not possibly reach him with 

in your enfeebled and exhausted situation, in 
ine to save him.” a 
«Yes, I will, Governor; give it to me, and I 
‘jl have it in Columbus before the hour of 
xecution arrives.” ; 
«Then you would have to travel night and 
py for four nights and three days and a half.’ 
«Only give me the respite, and it shall reach 
in in time. I ghall see him, anyhow, before 

dies; but I have no time to lose.” 
«Madam,” said the Governor, " I most deep- 
sympathize with you, and it pains me to tell 
1 that I should violate my official duty to 
ant the respite. Ihave examined the case, 
‘iI cannot find a single mitigating circum- 
ince init, in your son’s favor.” 

«Oh, Governor! my son is not a murderer at 
bt, His disposition is peaceable. He was 
t himself when he committed the deed. Oh, 
vernor! here on my knees before you, I pray 
have pity ona poor, heart-broken, widowed 

” 


her relatives had assembled, and here they both 
received the usual congratulations, 

Mr. and Mrs. Hatheway have in contempla- 
tion to establish a seminary for the education of 
young ladies. It is thought by those who are 
best acquainted with them, that they will be 
able to procure a large number of pupils from 
Quaker families, in which case much good to 
the church may be reasonably anticipated. 
Mrs. H. possesses every qualification requisite 
to ensure her success—a comprehensive educa- 
tion, energy of character, and, above all, Chris- 
tian piety of the purest kind.—E. L. M.— 
Christian Witness. 


MOTHER, I CANNOT PRAY. 


A father, pale and emaciated with sickness, 
lay upon his bed in a darkened chamber. He 
had been for years a member of a Christian 
church, faithful to his covenant engagements, 
exemplary in his daily walk, and regarded by 
all as a rare specimen of Christian consistency. 
Regularly, morning and evening, lie had gather- 
ed his family around the mercy-seet, and, as 
their priest, confessed their sins, rendered thanks 
for their blessings, and sought for them all the 
Divine favor. His closet, too, had been fre- 
quented, and had witnessed his fervent com- 
munings with God. His preparation for eternity 
was made; his trust was in the atonement o 


Christ ; his hope was in the promises of infinite 
Love. 


Editorial. 








MORAL HEROISM.—NO. XVIII. 
WILLIAM EDWARDS. 

It may be said, that an example so illustrious 
of moral heroism in bearing disappointment, as 
that given by the life of Columbus, is more 
calculated to excite wonder than sympathy ; as 
the individual practicing it was equally remov- 
ed from ordinary mortals by his splendid talents 
and remarkable destiny. Let us vary our en- 
quiries, then, and look into the humble ranks of 
life for one engaged in ordinary pursuits, and 
see if we can there meet with an instructive 
example of the moral heroism that enables a 
man to bear with, and remedy disappointment. 

Among the mountains of Wales, in England, 
there resided, on a small farm,a widow and her 
family of four children ; the youngest of which 
was a boy named William Edwards. This 
child’s school education was limited to the 
acquirement of reading and writing Welsh. 
He was not remarkable for his talents, but was 
noticed for his activity and ingenuity. When 
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he rose, and tremblingly advanced to the 
h, followed by the sympathizing friend, but 
She passed the 
d without seeming to notice them; and, 
pr foot fell upon the step that was to con- 
her away from the habitation of hope, she 
back a melting look, and commenced her 
appeal, with “Oh! Governor! for God’s 
Y—when she sunk to the floor. At length, 
pas if moved by the thought she was los- 
he time which alone would enable her to 
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THE PIGMIES. 





i the pleasant parlor. 


! upon her brother’s memory of stories. 





it will make you laugh.” 


Some of the regions of Africa the inhabi- 
ttknow anything about writing, and 
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group that could speak, and that one bore 
burden of us all, multiplied a thousand fold. 
p Governor raised her from her knees, and 
pated by a shake of the head, what he had 


wi now went forth from that poor woman’s 
pt—what shall I call it? A sigh? It was 


was not that; but an indescribable out- 
thing of all that is eloquent in grief, and 
ing in sorrow. Her accents had caught 
ears of the group in the adjoining porch, 


f there is no hope, I must hasten to my child 


e Governor disappeared with her ; his car- 
soon followed ; and though no questions 
asked on his return, I doubt not that he 
d her the best solace he could, in her ex- 


Ww, 1 ask, what is all the good that ardent 
have done compared with the pangs which 
But hers was 
hcommon case.—Multiply her afflictions 
p thousand, and you will get the exponent 


have suffered from the use of inebriating 
s—Ah! God bless you, men, I fear we 
have adread account to render at the 
of heaven, for our dealings with this class 


Wish you would tell me a story, Albert,” 
is little sister Sarah, as she lay upon a 


:1 am all oat of stories, I believe. Ihave 
Pu every story I ever read or heard in my 
+The fact was, that Sarah was recovering 
fom a fever, and she had drawn pretty 


li then,” gaid the little girl in reply to 
rther’s remark, “ Why can’t you tell me 
ing about what was in your history les- 
ay? I like what you told me a little 
zo about Queen Cleopatra very much.” 
‘Tecan tell you all about the lesson,” 
ert. “It was about Africa, and I guess 


times one of them would snatch up a Pigmy in 
his beak and carry himaway. But the Pigmies 
would brandish their little swords and spears, 
and generally gain a victory over the enemy. 
If they had a chance, they would break the eggs 
of the cranes, and kill all their young ones.” 

“Ts any of it true,” asked Sarah, in an ear- 
nest tone of voice. 

“No indeed,” said Albert. “The history 
says it is alla fable. But you look tired now, 
and mother says I must not talk with you long, 
at one time, until you are better.” 

So Albert went toward the window, and took 
his slate to look over an unfinished sum. While 
he was thus employed, his sister’s eyes began 
to close, and she was soon fast asleep.— Reaper. 
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° ° 
Religion. 
AN INTERESTING SCENE. 
Among the accessions which the established 
church has lately received in England, are quite 
a number of young persons of both sexes who 
were educated in the principles of the Society 
of Friends. While ona visit to one of the 
midland countries, a short time ago, it was 
my good fortune to witness the marriage of a 
young couple, both of whom had seceded from 
their sect after their betrothal. The bride, 
Miss Hannah Barton, belonged to a Quaker 
family of high character and influence, and was 
a near kinswoman of Bernard Barton, celebrat- 
ed asa poet. She was rigidly trained in the 
peculiar principles of her society, and had never, 
until last spring, entered any house of worship 
except those of her own “ persuasion.” On last 
Easter Sunday, she visited one of the churches 
in London, in company with Mr. Hatheway, 
her present husband, “ merely through curiosi- 
r|ty,” as she frankly acknowledges; but they 
both left ina state of mind which neither of 
them had anticipated. From that moment they 
began to waver in their attachment to the 
religious school in which they had been trained ; 
they investigated the merits of the doctrines 
held by the Church of England: and under a 
deliberate conviction of their truth, they seceded 
from their society, and attached themselves to 
the Church, of which they are now worthy and 
valuable members, eminent for their piety and 
good works, 
They were married on Tuesday, the 26th day 
of August. The ceremony took place in the 
parish church, which was thronged with specta- 
tors, many of whom were persons of distinction. 
The bridal party, about twenty persons, arrived 
on horseback ; and the bride and groom, who 
were the last to enter the church, appeared for 
the first time without the singular Quaker garb 
they had hitherto worn. 
The brother of the bride attended, and gave 
her away. It did not surprise me to learn that 
he was the only one of her kindred present. 
After the ceremony, however, the young couple, 
with their attendants, immediately rode back to 
the house of the bride’s parents, where most of 














Expecting soon to leave his wife a widow, 
and his children fatherless, he called around 
him the domestic group, and gave them in few 
words, his parting counsel and benediction. 
After a very tender address to the companion of 
his life, the mother of his children, he took the 
hand of his eldest son, a youth of eighteen, and 
calmly said, “ My son, you are our first-born, 
your mother and myself have felt much anxiet 
for your well being, both temporal and eternal. 
We have given you the best opportunities for 
the cultivation of your mind which our means 
would allow. For the most part, your conduct 
has been satisfactory. I have fondly hoped 
that [ might live to see you established in some 
business. But God is pleased to order it other- 
wise. Iam soon to leave you, and it is my 
desire that you will, as far as possible, endeavor 
to supply my place. Do your utmost to keep 
the family together, and provide for their wants, 
and promote all their interests. Be very kind to 
your mother; be a father to the younger child- 
ren; and be sure that the family altar is main- 
tained. I know you are not yet a Christian, 
but I die in the firm hope that ere long you will 
feel your need of the Saviour, and become his 
disciple.” 

After a few words to each of the other child- 
ren, he offered a short prayer, commending the 
weeping circle to the protection and grace of 
God, and then sank down exhausted. 

Within a week, the body of that good man 
was laid in the earth, by the side of his kindred, 
and his widow and children returned to their 
desolated home, feeling that they were indeed 
bereaved. The same evening, at the hour of 
nine, they were together and alone. It was 
their usual hour of evening worship. The 
mother brought out the family Bible, and gently 
said, “James, my son, you remember your 
father’s dying request. You will now take his 
place at the family altar, and read to us God’s 
word and lead our devotions.” James was 
startled. He had not expected such a solicita- 
tion, ‘*Mother,” he said, “1 cannot pray. 
You know [am not a Christian. How, then, 
canI pray” “ My son,” she tenderly inquired, 
“are we to have no family worship? I know 
you are not a Christian; but when will you be 
one if you do not begin?” The only answer 
she received was, ‘* Mother, I wish you would 
pray.” She said no more, but knelt, and from 
her stricken heart, poured forth an earnest ap- 
peal to the God of the widow and the father of 
the fatherless, 

James retired that night with an aching heart. 
He thought of his father’s request ; of his mo- 
ther’s expostulation; of his own confession. 
He was oppressed in spirit; he could not sleep. 
His iniquities were arrayed before him; his 
depravity of heart was unveiled to his view; 
and, before the morning dawned, he had upon 
his knees promised God that he would become 
a praying man. He believed in Christ, and 
found peace in believing, and not one week had 
passed before he bowed at the family altar, and 


to work, mending the stone fences that belong- 
ed to his mother’s farm; and he made such 
good, neat, expeditious work, that the neigh- 
boring farmers employed him to mend their 
fences, and advised his mother to keep him to 
that business. After this he kept regularly at 
that kind of work, and by this means added not 
a little to the common earnings of the family. 
Once some masons came to the parish to 
erect a shed for shoeing horses. William 
watched closely their proceedings, and noticed 
the different kinds of tools employed. Not long 
after this single opportunity of seeing how 
houses were built, the youth engaged to build 
one himself; it was a workshop for a neighbor, 
and was so well executed that it gave great 
satisfaction to his employer, and became the 
subject of general remark.. 
Up to this time everything had prospered 
with him. In his twenty-seventh year, he en- 
gaged to build a bridge over the Taff—a branch 
of the Severn. This wasa very difficult under- 
taking ; for mountains rose to a considerable 
height from both the banks of the river, and, in 
a storm of rain, sent torrents of water down 
their sides into the river. In the year 1746 he 
commenced his work, and in due time complet- 
ed a-very light and elegant bridge, of three 
arches. We can suppose the pleasure with 
which he contemplated this beautiful offspring 
of his talent, enterprise, and industry. He had 
given security that the work should stand for 
seven years, and for the first two years anda 
half all went well. But there then occurred a 
very great flood; torrents descended from the 
mountains, hurrying with them large trees, 
which they had torn up by the roots. These, 
detained by the middle piers of the new bridge, 
formed a dam there, and the waters accumu- 
lated behind it, at length burst from their con- 
finement, and swept away the whole structure. 
In every sense this was a most heavy misfor- 
tune to Edwards. It was a serious pecuniary 
loss, and the was there bitter disappointment of 
seeing the labor of many a day, and the object 
of his complecent satisfaction swept away by 
the relentless waters. But he did not suffer 
himself to be disheartened, but, immediately 
proceeded, as his contract bound him to do, to 
the erection of another. This he had about 
finished in 1751, and had only to add the para- 
pets, when he was doomed to another disappoint- 
ment. His bridge sunk into the water, in con- 
sequence of the weight of the masonry having 





supplied, as best he could, the place of his de- 
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forced upthe key-stones. This heavy blow had 
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COMPANION. 





THE YOUTH'S 








architect. Instead of lamenting over his mis- 
fortunes, he commenced again with unabated 
courage to erect his bridge a third time. This 
one was finished in 1755, the whole arduous 
undertaking having occupied the self taught 
architect only nine years ; and it proved com- 
pletely secure and durable. His perseverance 
under repeated disappoitment was truly admira- 
ble ; for without it, all the talent he possessed 
would have been unavailing. 

After this his fame spread rapidly. He went 
on prospering, and died at a good old age, 
leaving an excellent example for all who meet 
with disappointments in their pursuts, and who 


are ready to give up at the first mischance. 
N. W. B. 
LS 


THANKSGIVING-DAY. 

This is thanksgiving day, a day to give thanks 
to God, for life, and health, and reason, and 
friends, and food, and raiment, and for the 
Gospel, and the Sabbath, and the means of 
Grace, and the precious Saviour, and the glori- 
our promises of Eternal Life. Many of our 
young readers, we fear, think of it only as a day 
of feasting, and I have heard it called “St. 
Glutton’s Day,” because so many people eat too 
much, and give too little to the poor, who have 
not enough. I have heard of a poor widow who 
had anumber of children, and on a thanksgiving 
day had nothing but indian hasty pudding for 
them—-so she told them that “those that ate the 
most pudding should have the most meat,” and 
the result was, that when they had done with 
the pudding, they had no appetite for meat, and 
were as well off as if they had a roasted turkey 
before them. Directly after, she had a roasted 
chicken sent to her, and she gave it to another 
widow poorer than herself. Thus we see how 
much may be done by self-denial for the good 
of others. The Rev. Dr. Payson once took as 
a text fora thanksgiving sermom, “Go thy way, 
eat the fat and drink the sweet, and send por- 
tions to those for whom nothing is prepared.” — 
Nehemiah 8th chap. 10th verse. 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


A young man, who was formerly an appren- 
tice in the office of the Youth’s Companion, has 
recently emigrated to California. The follow- 
ing is an extract of a letter from him, dated 
Nevada, Sept. 20, 1851. 

Social society is the only charm, that can 
call me from this country; without that, men 
are almost brutes; correspondents at home, tend 
greatly to lesson the evils of the want of social 
society here. The climate of the part of the 
country that I am in is as mild and regular as 
any one could wish, but entirely uncultivated. 
A traveller in this part of the country, must 
take his blankets with him, and when night 
overtakes him, lie down under a tree, and sleep 
the tired traveller’s refreshing slecp. This 
gold fever is an exciting theme; I thonght by 
stopping so long on board the ship, and listen- 
ing to what every one had to say, that came 
from the mines, to fprepare myself to go at it 
the right way ; but when I arrived at the mines, 
I found I was like a jackass between two bun- 
dles of hay; while I was trying to get at one 
bundle, some one would get a good pile off the 
other, and then I would turn back, thinking 
that was the easiest to get at; and while I was 
doing that, some one would step in to my old 
place and take a mouthful, and that kept me 
continually running from one to the other, till 
both were gone, and my money too; and then 
I found that old-fashioned steady labor, was the 
surest way of getting a pile. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
South Hanson, Ms., Nov. 9, 1851. 


Mr. Willis, Dear sir,—My brother and I have 
taken your little paper for three years, and like 
itso well that we are unwilling to give it up. 
Therefore I enclose $1.00 for the present year. 


Yours Respectfully. Exiza C. Barker. 


Variety. 








THE BABY’S DEAD. 
There is a world of feeling in the following 
little occurrence which we clip from a paper: 


* On last Monday we were riding a short 
distance from the city, when we met a little girl, 
who appeared in great haste, and whose eyes 
looked as if she had been weeping. She looked 
as if she wanted to speak, and on our stopping, 
she came close up to the carriage, sobbing as if 
her little heart was broken, while the tear-drops 
were standing in her eyes, she said ‘ the baby’s 
dead! We were an entire stranger to her, but 
she knew but of one baby in the world, and that 
baby, to whom she was no doubt tenderly at- 
tached, was dead. Those three short words 
were a full text for reflection the balance of the 
ride. We might write columns on them, but 
we will merely repeat to our readers what the 
little girl said to us, and let them reflect, as we 
did, on the thought that “the baby’s dead.” 


ee 


HIRED TO KEEP THE SABBATH. 


An eminent minister in Wales, hearing of a 
neighbor who followed his calling on the Lord’s 
day, went and asked him why he broke the 
Sabbath. The man replied that he was driven 
to it, by finding it was hard work to maintain 
his family. “Will you attend public worship,” 
said Mr. P., “if I pay you a week day’s wages?” 
“Yes, most gladly,” said the poor man. He 
attended constantly and received his pay. After 
some time Mr. P. forgot to send the money ; 
and recollecting it, called upon the man and said. 
“Tam in your debt.” “No, sir,” he replied, 
“ you are not.” “ How so,” said Mr. P., “I 
have not paid you of late.” “ True,” answered 
the man, “but I can now trust God; for I 
have found that he can bless the work of six 
days for the support of my family, just the same 
as seven.” Ever after that, he strictly kept the 
Sabbath, and found that in keeping God’s 
commands there is not only no loss, but great 
reward. 

—_— oe. 


KINDNESS IN LITTLE THINGS. 


The sunshine of life is made up of very little 
beams that are bright all the time. In the nur- 
sery, on the play-ground, and in the school, 
there is room all the time for little acts of kind- 
ness that cost nothing, but are worth more than 
gold or silver. To give up something, where 
giving up will prevent unhappiness—to yield, 
when persisting will chafe and fret others—to 
go a little around, rather than come against 
another—to take an ill word or a cross look 
quietly, rather than resent or return it; these 
are the ways in which clouds and storms are 
kept off, and a pleasant and steady sunshine 
secured even in very humble homes, among 
very poor people, as well as in families of higher 
stations. 

EE 


HALLELUJAH. 


Two little boys, about two or three years old, 
the children of a poor woman. in Cheltenham, 
attended the Sunday-school in that place. The 
elder made great efforts to teach his little 
brother that which he learnt himself. During 
the winter of 1832, both the childreu took the 
measles. As they lay together in the same 
room, the elder was heard repeatedly trying, 
but without success, to teach the younger to 
utter the words, “ Hallelujah, praise the Lord !” 
At length the little one died, without ever hav- 
ing accomplished his task. When his brother 
was told that he was dead, he lay still a moment, 
and then said, “ Mother! little John can say 
Hallelujah now!” A few hours after, this dear 
child died, and learned himself to sing the song 
of praises around the throne. 
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EARLY RISERS. 





A Washington paper says :—Among the early 
risers we encountered near the market place, 
on the avenue, this morning, were one Daniel 
Webster and one Winfield Scott. The most 
favorable time for a pleasant how-do-you-do with 
an old gentleman by the name of Henry Clay, 
during his occasional visits to this city, is at 
sunrise in the morning, in the same vicinity. 

—_——@. 


Extraorpinary Sagacity. Yesterday af- 








ternoon as the Morris and Essex rail road train 


was returning to Newark, when within’ about 
one mile of the depot, an infant was discovered 
lying or crawling on the track. A large New- 
foundland dog belonging to James Bishop, Esq., 
rushed forward, and seizing the child bore him 
to a place of safety, the locomotive almost graz- 
ing the dog.— Newark Advertiser. 


— 
A BOLD BOY AND A COWARD. 


Two boys were one day going home from 
school, when on turning a corner of a street, 
the biggest of the two called out, 

“A fight! a fight! let us go and see.” 

“No,” said the other, “let us go home; we 
have nothing to do with the quarrels, and may 
get into mischief.” 

“ You are a coward, and afraid to go,” said 
the other, and off he ran. 

The youngest went straight home, and in the 
afternoon went to school as usual, when the 
boys laughed at him a great deal for not going 
to the fight. But he had learned that true 
courage was shown most in bearing blame 
when it is not deserved, and that he ought to 
be afraid of nothing but sin. 

A few days after, these boys were all bathing, 
when one of them got into deep water, and 
began to drown. The boys were all afraid to 
go near him, and got out of the water as fast as 
they could. The lad would very soon have 
been lust, had not the boy who would not go to 
the fight and who had been laughed at by them 
as a coward, just then came up. He at once 
threw off his clothes, and springing into the 
water, just reached the sinking boy in time, and 
by great effort brought him toshore. The boys 
were all now much ashamed, and confessed 
that he had more courage than any of them.— 
The Presbyterian. 


_———~—— 


PAYING FOR THE BOOK. 


“Last October,” says a recent writer, “I 
spent a few weeks in the mountains of Kerry. 
Before daybreak in the morning I started for a 
long journey. I hadto reach Tralee, to meet a 
carr that was to travel at nine o’clock. I travel- 
led over a mountain that lies between Caslemain 
and Tralee ; and just at the top of the mountain, 
when it had been clear day for some time, as | 
was going along with one of the missionaries, a 
man started before us and said ‘Och, but your 
reverence is welcome so early in the morning.’ 
What, Peter! what are you doing here? ‘Sure 
I am doing honestly ; I am paying for the book.’ 
He led us to a turf-stack, and behind it were 
seated six Roman Catholic men, away from the 
eyes of the priest, before their work commenced ; 
and there was Peter teaching them to read t! 
blessed book of God.” 

How much good might be accomplished if all 
the professed friends of the Bible felt as this 
poor Irishman did, their obligation to “ pay for 
the Book !” 


——$ 


UNHAPPY MARRIAGES. 

Dean Swift assigned as the reason why so 
few marriages were happy, that young ladies 
spent their time in early life in the formation of 
beautiful nets to catch husbands, instead of 
constructing cages to keep them in after they 
were caught. Without supposing for amoment 
that there are but few happy marriages in the 
United States, whatever may have been the 
case in Great Britain at the time that the witty 
Dean flourished, we publish his remark for the 
benefit of any who may be in danger of falling 
into the fatal error. It may be found after a 
while, that those fashionable accomplishments 
which are acquired at an expense of so much 
time and money, are not so valuable as pru- 
dence, temperance, industry, self-denial, and 
other qualities that are most valuable in wives 
and mothers. 

—@——— 


“TEACH US TO PRAY.” 

“Lord I know not what I ought to ask of thee ; 
thou lovest me better than I can love myself. 
Oh, my Father, give to thy child that which he 
knows not how to ask. I dare not pray either 
for crosses or consolations: I present myself 
before thee, I open my heart to thee. Behold 
those wants that I know not myself. See and 
do according to thy tender mercy. I adore thy 
will without knowing it. I am silent before 
thee; I yield myself up; I would sacrifice my- 
self to thy will; I would have no other desire 
than to do it. Teach me to pray; pray thyself 


Don’t Be Guitty or It. Never laugh 
any one who does not dress as well as you ( 
They probably are better far to their parents 
little brothers and sisters. Treat them kindh 
Don’t look at their clothes and then at you 
as if to say, “See how nice I am dressed.” 


——_0————_ 

Bre Kinp To Your Moruner. “ What woul 
I give,” said the talented Charles Lamb, «+ 
call my mother back to earth for one day to 
her pardon upon my knees, for all those acts, 
mine which gave her gentle spirit pain.” 
Remember this children, and be kind to yoy 
mother. ; 











—_—p————_— 
Likes anp Distrkes. Among the variogity: 
people and tribes residing in San Francis 
there are many Chinese. One of them beip 
enough acquainted with English to read it, y 
furnished with a copy of the Bible. Upon bein 
asked how he liked it, he said, “ he liked ¢ 
book very well, but the book did not like hin 
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Fiowers.—TIf the girls would have roses { 
cheeks, they must do as roses do—go to sle 
with the lilies and get up with the momi 
glories. 
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JESUS IS ALL! JESUS IS ALL! 
From Jesus came this wondrous frame, 
He formed my tongue to praise His nat¢ 
He feeds me, clothes me, gives me breath, 
He saves from everlasting death. 








O, Jesus let me love thee more 
Than ever I have loved before ; 


Angels above, or saints below. 
Boston, Nov., 1851. G. B 
o———— 

THY WILL BE DONE. 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 





A 
Searcher of Hearts !—from mine erase 
All thoughts that should not be, 
And in its deep recesses trace 
My gratitude to Thee! 
I 


Il. 

Hearer of Prayer !—oh guide aright 
Each word and deed of mine; 
Life’s battle teach me how to fight, 

And be the victory Thine. 


It. 
Giver of All!—for every good 
In the Redeemer came :— 
For shelter, raiment and for food, 
I thank thee in His name. 


Iv. 

Father and Son and Holy Ghost! 
Thou glorious Three in One! 

Thou knowest best what I need most, 
And let Thy will be done. 











YOUTH’S COMPANIO! 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
Devoted to Piety, Morality, Brotherly Law 
No Sectarianism, No Controversy. 


PuBLIsHED WEEKLY, BY NaTHANIEL Wid 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston. 


Terms of the Youth’s Companion. 
A single copy, $1 a year in advance. 
Six copies for $5 “ “ 4 
25 copies, 80cents per copy “ 
50 do. 75 do. “ " J q 
100 do. 50 do. “ 75 
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Postage on the Companion is now 

Five cents a year, within 50 miles of Bost? 
10 cents within 300—15 cents within 1 | 
20 cents within 2000—25 cents within # 
Over 4000 miles 30 cents. 


Wm. Hyde & Son, Agents, Portland, ‘ 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


T’o the Yourn’s Comranron, who intel 
commence with the next year, if they will 
their names and payments previously, 5) 
entitled to the Companion from the tim 
receive their names, to the date of the 








in me.” 


paper in January next, without charge. _ 
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Thy matchless glories none can know! , | 
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